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was not satisfied by the concessions made, and threats of an
explosion of race feeling were held out as freely as before. It ap-
peared as if the opponents of the measure would be satisfied with
nothing less than its absolute abandonment. This, the Government
was not prepared to agree to, and the agitation continued in its
violence. At this stage, the Honourable Mr. Evans of Calcutta on
behalf of the Opposition made certain proposals for a compromise,
which, though they were not accepted, opened the way for negotia-
tions, which ultimately led to a settlement, or Concordat, as it was '
dubbed. This was in effect the adoption of a recommendation made
by the Government of Bombay some months before, that European
British subjects when tried before District Magistrates and Sessions
Judges should have the right of being tried by a jury composed of a
majority of their own countrymen. Thus was recognition at length
accorded to the contention that an Englishman had a right to be
tried by his peers, a theory in support of which the Magna Charta
and various other solemn documents had been freely trotted out by
the critics of the Bill.
The Concordat was received by the Indian community with con-
siderable disappointment. Preparations had been going on for some
time for strengthening the hands of the Viceroy by public meetings
and memorials, as it was felt that some of his colleagues were
inclined to surrender the principle of the Bill. But before anything
could be done, the settlement was announced. The Anglo-Indian
press hailed it as a triumph; the Indian public regarded it generally
as in the nature of a capitulation. A section of Bengali opinion
showed itself particularly hostile to the compromise, and things
looked ugly. The statesmanlike attitude adopted by most of the
Indian leaders at this critical juncture ultimately saved the situation.
They realized that the violent and unscrupulous agitation of their
opponents had succeeded in substantially whittling down the scope
of the Bill; yet they recognised that something had been gained, and
above all they were grateful to the man who had sought to give
them equal laws and rights, and to strengthen their faith in the
essential justice of British rule. Guided by these considerations, the
majority of Indian leaders decided to uphold the Viceroy in the
action he had taken.